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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


; 
1 
r 


The Earl of e 8 


| London, Dee. 1 I, 17e. | 


MY LORD, 


ELIEVE me it is not my. butidets to ; 


pay your Lordſhip any perſonal com- 
pliments: you muſt excuſe me, if, in 


pointing out the peculiar happineſs of 
your late appointment (at the preſent 


juncture), I derive my reaſons from your 


ſituation, not your character the latter 


I am unacquainted with, but you have 
now an opportunity of diſplaying it to 


the advantage, not only of yourſelf, but 


of the empire to which you are become 
a miniſter, | 
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But, my Lord, I am now principally 
to congratulate this country, that they 


have, at the head of a conſiderable de- : 
partment of the fate, a man whoſe 
fortune ſets him above dependence, 


whoſe rank is already ſuch as ought to 
gratify the ambition of any ſubject, yet 


has been uniformly and officially inſtru- 
mental in every erroneous and unconſtitu- 


tional meaſure, purſued with reſpect to 
America. I believe, my Lord, you do not 
belong to any of thoſe parties that go by 


the name of a particular nobleman; and 1 


am convinced you enjoy as W per- 


ſonal weight and importance as this 
conſtitution can or ought to afford to 


any individual. But of the many ad- 


| vantages which your Lordſhip poſſeſſes, 


that which principally intitles you to 


this addreſs, is your connexion with 
our ſiſter kingdom. The great poſſeſſions 
you enjoy, the high rank you fill, and the 
_ perſonal reſpect which ought to await you 
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in that country, call upon you, by the 
voice as well of intereſt as of honour, not 
to betray not to neglect the cauſe of Ire- 
land.— America, had ſhe not been ſupport- 
ed by the nobleſt exertions, as well of pri- 
vate virtue as of public. ſpirit, muſt long 
ſince have fallen a prey to the oppreſſive 
meaſures you purſued againſt her; meaſures 
of ſo unjuſt, of ſo imprudent a nature, 
as could never have received the ſanction 
of royal approbation, had ſhe not been 
deſtitute of a friend in the miniſterial 
body, who, deſpiſing the frown of a 
particular man or a particular party, 
would venture to addreſs his Sovereign 

in the language of truth, and boldly 
aſſure him, * That his colonies, firmly 
attached to his royal perſon and family, 
would ever dutifully ſubmit to his lawful 
authority but that the conſtitution 
which they had derived from their 
parent country, and of which his Ma- 
jeſty compoſed ſo material a branch, 
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was alſo an object of their moſt devoted 
affection; That this conſtitution they 


would endeavour to maintain at the 


higheſt price, and that an invaſion of it, 


even by the crown itſelf (much more 
by a power unconnected with their in- 


tereſts, to whom their independence 


could add no dignity, who had a ma- 
nifeſt advantage in their oppreſſion), 
would be attended with every reſiſtance 
that the generous ſpirit of Liberty could 


inſpire; That the people were brave and 
virtuous, endued with all the advantages 


of mental ability and corporal hardi- 


hood in as eminent a degree as any of 


his European ſubjeas; That each pre- 


ferred the general welfare of his country 


to his own, private eaſe and ſecurity, and 
that property, peace, and life itſelf, 
were light in the ſcale of Liberty and 
Public Spirit; That they were not in- 
feed by the factious humour of this 
country, and that a corrupt parliament 


In 


in England was not an argument of uni- 

verſal corruption.” On the contrary, 
what has been the continual burthen of 
miniſterial argument — a Rhapſody of 
Abuſe and illiberal Defamation——Cow- 
ardice Faction —— Weakneſs — 
| Stupidity Mob — Diſſention —— 
Private Intereſt !——ſuch were the fea- 
tures by which they diſtinguiſhed Ame- 
rica! They, to a man, aſſerted the cer- 
tainty of their immediate ſubjugation, 
and no leſs terms were inſiſted on than 
unconditional ſubmiſſion. 25 
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| V en the ſeveral Governors returned 
from their revolted Provinces, they were 
applied to for their opinion with regard 
to the ſtrength, conſiſtency, and reſpec- 

tability of the enemy; and their an- 
ſwers, compared with the event, will re- 
main a laſting memorial of the power 
of court- influence over truth and ho- 
nour They affirmed, * That nine parts 

in 
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| in ten of the inhabitants of America ſe- 
1 cretly favoured the claims of this coun- 
try— That the councils and reſolutions 
of the Congreſs were neither attended 
with dignity within doors, nor reſpet 
without That their Legiſlature was 1 
compoſed of the moſt inſignificant of - 
MM the people; whilſt thoſe, whoſe charac- 
| ter or fortune rendered them objects of 
| reſpect and conſideration, kept at a diſ- 
tance from the noiſe and tumult of fac- 
tion, and, waiting only till the ferments 
of the mob ſhould ſubſide, would ſhortly 
thfow themſelves at our feet, and ſolicit 
pardon for their paſt reſiſtance, with 
every aſſurance of their future ſubmiſſion 
— That, as their country afforded them 
not the neceſſaries of life, they muſt look 
or them only in our bounty—and That 
all thoſe, who, either in the congreſs or 
the field, had taken an active part, were 
men of deſperate fortunes, deſtitute as 
| well 
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well of private as of public reputation. 


In ſhort, they aſſented to every ca- 
lumny invented by their Maſter, and 
plunged their country into the no hor- 
rid of all) wars. 2 


I am not clour; whether the promiſe... 
of governing with juſtice in mercy” 
does not preclude the uſe of arms in the 
exertion of royal authority but cer- 
tain I am, that, when firſt; this Conſti- 
tution delivered the ſword into the hands 
of the Sovereign, the intention was that 
he ſhould uſe it for the repulſion of fo- 
reign violence, not the diſturbing do- 
meſtic tranquillity However, as the 
Parliament of Great-Britain have given 
their aſſent to all theſe acts of oppreſſion, 
and as they, and their conſtituents, are 
in the end likely to become the princi- 
pal ſufferers, I have only to congratulate 
them on the ſucceſs of their projects, 


and to remind them that they have now 
bs. | 
ad an 


an . of 3 another wreath 
from the crown of their reren. 
My — 8 . I Ani this long di- 
greſſion, permit me to aſk the Miniſter 
one queſtion Does he till hope to ſub- 
due America Or, how 4s it, conſiſtent 
with the virtues of the royal boſom to 
carry deſolation where he could not im- 
poſe ſlavery; and, in the wild deſpair of 
diſappointed revenge, to ravage with fire 
and famine that country which his valour 
has not been able to ſubdue? 5 


But to return The people of Ire- 
land, alarmed as they have juſtly been 

with apprehenſions t that thoſe chains forged 
for America were alſo the models of fet- 
ters for themſelyes—tliough, indeed, the 
* encroachments of the Britiſh Legiſlature 
'had Teft byt little room for any farther 
uſurpations—yet, as internal taxation be- 


Vond the Atlantic had been an object with 
them, 


Bt. 1 
them, why might not the ſame ſpirit of 
peculation extend itſelf to Ireland? 
Alarmed, I ſay, my Lord, with thoſe ap- 
prehenſions, a univerſal panic peryaded 
the nation, leſt the only remaining bul- ; 
_ wark of their liberties was ſhortly to be 
levelled, and that a deſpotic authority was | 


to preſide over every branch of their civil 


polity They looked round them in the 
deſpair of poverty and oppreſſion for ſome 
one object of comfort, but in vain - they 
enumerated every ſpecies of national cala- 
mity in the catalogue of their woes —an 
encreaſing debt decreaſing commerce 
heavy taxes —uſeleſs penſions !—while, to 
gratify the rapacity of Engliſh contractors, : 
the only branch of trade they thought 
themſelves ſecure in, was confined by il- 
legal reſtrictions (illegal, even according 
to the parliamentary codes of Engliſh ju- 
riſprudence), and the moſt valuable pro- 
duce of their country lay rotting in their 

| . harbours 


5 4 
harbours“ their unguarded coaſts were 
hourly inſulted by a triumphant enemy, 

and (though conqueſt to them could have 
brought no advantage, but, on the con- 
trary, would add ſtrength to the hand that 
oppreſſed them) they felt themſelves a 
prey to the calamities of war. In this 
dreadful ſituation they had recourſe to 
arms for their defence againſt the common 
enemy. A ſpirit of vigour was infuſed 
into the multitude, and every man became 
a ſoldier on the nobleſt principles; a re- 
peller of injury, not an aſſailant; a pro- 
tector of his own country, not an invader 
of others : their ſwords were drawn, not 
to. 


5 * An embargo has continued for © theſe 
three years on all provifions in Ireland, 
without any other ſanction than that of Roy- 

al proclamation—The conſequence has been 

frequent bankruptcies in that country- 


many princely fortunes acquired. in this, by 
contractors and minifterial Jobbers.” 


E 
to gratify royal or miniſterial ambition, 
but togdefend all that can be dear to fre- 


men,. their perſons, their families, and 
their homes! 


To men in arms, and feeling themſelves 
their own protectors, it naturally occurred 
that their importance was greater than it 
had hitherto been conſidered, ' They re- 
collected that a foreign Legiſlature had aſ- 
ſumed over them a power of reſtriction 
a power derived from no one principle 
but that odious one of force; that, in an- 
ſwer to every objection e this op- 
preſſive controlment, it had been anſwered, | 
That obedience and gratitude were the 
neceſſary returns of protection and ſup- 
port; and that England. had a right to 
tyrannize over Ireland, as long as ſhe de- 
fended her from the tyranny of others.” 


This argument, futile in reaſon, is 
now become falſe in fact. England is 
no longer able to ſupport Ireland; ſhe is 
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1 
no longer able to defend herſelf her mul- 
tiplied ads of injuſtice have united the 
world againſt her; and Ireland may in- 
deed be cruſhed in her ruin, but cannot 
look to her for protection. The members 
of the. Iriſh legiſlature, perhaps leſs re- 
fined, but more virtuous, 'and con- 
ſequently leſs corrupt than thoſe of Eng- 
land, have not ſhut their eyes to the ſo- 
lemn conviction of facts. They have made 
known their ſentiments to their Sovereign, 
and have required his aſſiſtance to do 
themſelves juſtice—and, leſt the ſame 
liftleſs ſecurity which has hitherto per- 
vaded his councils, and tarniſhed the dig- 
nity of his crown, ſhould continue to 
operate, they have attempted to rouſe 
him from his lethargy, and to effect, by 
firmneſs and reſolution, what the juſtice 
of their cauſe and their diſtreſſed ſituation 
have been as yet too weak for., They have 
obſeryed that nothing but vigour and una- 
nimity had power to relieve America; 
that the Scotch, (ths moſt fayoured ſub- 
_ Jes | 


. 
jects of the empire, ) had ever approached 

the throne with a petition in one hand, 

a ſword in the other; that with one eye 

they have expreſſed reſpect and duty, 
while the other ſquinted menace and defi- 
ance ; and that even his injuſtice to them 

ſelves had proceeded from his dread of 
diſcontents in Britain—As, therefore it 
was neceſſary to relieve the royal mind 
from every ignoble prejudice, they have 
undertaken to poiſe the laſt- mentioned 
unworthy motives by others equally ſtrong 
and equally well-founded, and by that 
*means to leave, for juſtice and equity, a 
ne and en ane 


But, my Lord, though a ule of in- 
nocence and juſtice ſupported with ar- 
dour and ability has every reaſon to expect 
ſucceſs, yet are they unwilling (if not 
forced by neceſſity) to ruſh into blood 
they would gladly receive from the hu- 
manity of their Sovereign, what, if re- 

fuſed, 


5 CCT 
| fuſed, they muſt force from his weak- 

' neſs; and they wiſh that their redreſs may 
proceed from the policy and juſtice of 
the Britiſh Parliament rather than their 
| ovyn proweſs and courage. They deſire not 
2a ũcͤ rupture, but demand an equality with 

England. They know no laws but what 

they find in their own records, nor will 

they ſuffer any authority to ſay to them, 
< Your Iſland is ours: we permit you 
to occupy it under theſe reſtrictions; you 
ſhall have the ſhell, reſerve the kernel 
for your maſters—We have not deprived. 
you of your perſonal freedom---your per- 
ſonal freedom is therefore the gift of our 
bounty. We have not encroached upon 
the produce of your harveſt; you are 
therefore to thank us for the bread you 
cat. And as it has not pleaſed us in the 
fullneſs of our omnipotence to maſſacre 
and deſtroy you, to us, and us alone, you 
are indebted for your exiſtence,” 


oo CW nd 
Such, my Lord, (very little diſguiſed,) 
has been the language of this country to 
Ireland---and, if ſuch it continues to be, 
we have a gloomy proſpect before us--- 
The horrors of war, removed beyond the 
ocean, have been but lightly felt; the 


groans of the wounded ſoldier have been 


_ faintly heard; the ſoft complaints of the 
orphan a have ſcarce vibrated in 
our ears; and the rude ſtorm of the boi- 
ſterous Atlantic has diſperſed the ſhrill 
and piteous lamentations of the childleſs 
mother and the widowed wife but, 
alas! my Lord, kindle the torch of ci vil 
diſcord in Ireland, and the flames ſhall 
extend even to your capital A day will 


| _ waft an army acroſs the Channel; a day 


will bring back the hiſtory of a battle! 
What family ſhall not weep the event ? 
What parent ſhall not bewail a beloyed 
ſon? 'The tender maiden ſhall ponder 
in ſilent anxiety over the future fate of 
her betrothed lover: and the boſom of 
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„ 
the matron ſhall throb with the ſevereſt 
alarms for the ſafety of a beloved huſband. 


A ſimilarity of manners, a long intercourſe 


of friendſhip and eſteem, nor even con- 
ſanguinity and near alliance ſhall impede 
the progreſs of deſtruction; and private 
animoſity, joined to public fury, will but 
ſwell the torrent of uni verſal deſpair. In 
vain ſhall the impatient merchant expect 
the return of his care and induſtry ! In 
vain ſhall the huſbandman look for the 
rewards of his labour! The plundered 
caravan, and ravaged field, ſhall preſent 
themſelves in all the gloom of aggravated 
ruin; and none, but the breaſt indurated 
by frequent ſcenes of blood, and callous 
to all the feelings of nature, ſhall prefer 
the greateſt advantages gained through 
ſuch accumulated miſery, to peaceful po- 
verty on the one hand, or acquieſcence 
(even > Sh on the other. 


To you, my Lord one of the links 


which unite thoſe Kingdoms, )—we all 
look 


E 
look up for peace and happineſs. In 
either country you have much to loſe; 
to either country you have every motive 
of attachment. No miniſterial reward 
can indemnify you in the loſs of Ireland; 
and, ſurely, no conſideration can recom- 
pence you in the loſs of honour, Your 
Sovereign has admitted you to his coun- 
cils; he has entruſted you with an im- 
portant office you are become à mem- 
ber of that cabinet which is to conduct 
us through that labyrinth in which we 
are involved. You will have an oppor- 
tunity of informing his Majeſty, what 
his other Miniſters have hitherto con- 
cealed - That reſtriction from à fo- 
reign power is injuſtice That govern- 
ment without repreſentation is tyranny.” 
You may alſo inform him,—** That the. 
Iriſh, though fond of peace, are yet ani- 
mated by freedom; though full of loy- 
altys yet they expect juſtice—That it is 
not the murmur of a mob or a faction, 
0 which 


1 + 

2 which has conveyed char: complaints to : 
his royal ears, but the deliberate voice 
of their ſupreme Legiſlature—That their 
troops are not an inconſiderable band of 

_ rioters, contemptible in numbers and in 
diſcipline, drawn together by a ſpirit of 
innovation, in hopes to raiſe their own 
private fortunes on the wrecks of the 
publick, and whom diſcord and faction 
will ſoon diſunite—but a firm aſſociation 
of noblemen and the moſt reſpectable citi- 


Lens, bound together by the ties of friend- 


ſhip and of intereſt, and enflamed with 
the generous enthuſiaſm of liberty 
That there is not a man amongſt them 
who would not willingly lay down his 
life in the cauſe, if by that means he 
could ſecure peace and relief to his 
country and That, if they cannot live 
free, they will fell their lives and their 


liberties together.” 


If the fituation of | public affairs has 
not yet opened his Majeſty's eyes, you 
1 . . may 


65 10 1 
may ram find arguments to prove. — 
That his ſtrength is by no means ade- 
quate to his purpoſes— That, however 
the corruption and venality of a Britiſh | 
Parliament may have armed him here 
with an authority nearly abſolute - that, 
_ however they may concur in his wiſh to 
reduce all their fellow- ſubjects to the ſame 
ſtate of ſervility and degradation, they 
have thought proper themſelves to ran 
in yet, even the power of the Britiſh 
Parliament (raſhly ſtyled omnipotent) is 
not a match for that ſpirit of indepen- 5 
dence which has pervaded the empire 
That the Iriſh (taught by every reaſon- 
able rule of juriſprudence, that the people, 
or their delegates, are the only legiſlators 
whom Nature directs them to obey— 
conſcious that the only juſt object of law 
is the benefit of the people governed; and 
feeling, from ſevere experience, . that the 
laws impoſed on them by England are 
ſuch as they never could have aſſented to, 
C 2 - and 
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and have tended to their oppreſſion, not 


their advantage) can no longer reſiſt the 
cleareſt evidence of reaſon, but join in an 

univerſal clamour againſt what they know 
to be a violation of their natural rights 


what they feel an abridgement of their 


political welfare That, if the argument 
of ſuperior force has given to England a 
juſt claim over Ireland, it is now time to 
review that argument, and diſcover whe- 
ther it ſtill exiſts. If England has re- 
tained her ſuperiority, no doubt ſhe will 
retain her claim: if, on the contrary, ſhe 


has oſt it, it is but juſt that the effect 


ſhould ceaſe with the cauſe.” _ 


If your Lordſhip ſhall find, that argu- 


ments drawn from the juſtice and neceſ- 


ſity of the caſe are not attended with 
conviction, you may then addreſs yourſelf 
to the royal paſſions, Ambition is often 
in monarchs the moſt powerful ; and here 
it may operate with its utmoſt ſtrength. 
It 


YE 
It will require no great force of reaſon to 
prove, that to reign over two independent 
| kingdoms is a ſituation of more dignity _ 
than to govern but one; and that, if Ire- 
land loſes her political conſequence, her 
King muſt alſo ſhare in her degradation 3 
while, on the contrary, ſhould England 
Rill continue to domineer over Ireland, 
yet will he continue to enjoy but his 
fingle negative. OY 


— 


Again, my Lord but reſerve it for 


the laſt reſort. If the paſſion of Fear, aa 


ſome will inſinuate, has really found a 
paſſage into the royal mind, you may 
plant its whole artillery againſt any op- 
poſite argument. His Majeſty, in read- 


ing the hiſtory of this country, muſt have 


obſerved the fluctuating nature of all ſub. 
lunary eſtabliſhments ; that Fortune to- 
day ſcatters ſceptres and coronets, to- 
morrow chains and axes; that this hour 
ſhe clothes her ſlave in purple, the next 
jo ſhe 
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ſhe refuſes a garment ; that England has 
long been the ſeat of faction, and that to 
faction, in ſome meaſure, he owes his 
preſent exaltation : - that what has hap- 
pened may eaſily happen again; and that 
it is not impoſſible but he or his poſte- 
rity may one day loſe the affections of 
his Engliſh ſubjects. If Ireland, at that 
time, ſhould only be a province of this 
country, in vain will he ſeek. there for 
protection: their duty to their maſters, 
and the memory of former injuries, will 
both conſpire againſt the unfortunate 
wanderer. Will he then be ſecure of 
an aſylum in his native dominions ? The 
lot of his unfortunate anceſtor, the Elec- 
tor Palatine, may meet him even in Ger- 
many.—'Tis true, my Lord, human'pru- 
| dence will never be able to give ſtability 
and firmneſs to this inconſtant goddeſs ; 
but ſhe may render her mutability leſs 
ruinous— ſhe may, in ſome degree, elude 
her perſecutions, The merchant will 

not 


not venture all his treaſure in one bot- 

tom; and it will be unwiſe in the King 
of England and Ireland, to reſt all his 
e on the crown of the former. = 


'F- flatter chat my Lord, that 
ſome one of thoſe reaſons will have 
weight with his Majeſty. If J am de- 
ceived, you will at leaſt, in offering 
them, have acquired the reputation of a 
ſincere courtier and an upright miniſter. 
Vour certain reward will be the thanks 
of your country; and the worſt that can 
befal you is the diſpleaſure of men whoſe 
favour will be a diſgrace, not an honour. 

5 5 f : 

My Lord, I am now to take my leave 
of your Lordſhip for ſome time. I ſhall, 
however, attend your political courſe 
through the enſuing ſeſſion. If your 
conduct ſhall deſerve well of your coun- 
try, I ſhall not be a niggard of my ap- 
plauſe: but if, on the contrary, you ſhall 

prefer 
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prefer the ſmile of a —, or a miniſter, 


to the duty you owe yourſelf and your 
fellow-ſubjes, you ſhall feel the utmoſt 
rigour of my reſentment—I ſhall ſtrain 
every nerve of my abilities to hold up to 


public contempt that character which I 


conſider - the moſt worthleſs—the pen- 


ſioner, the pander, and the ſlave of un- 
lawful authority)! 


I am, &c. 


To THE 5 | | 
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SIC vos NON VOBIS, 


London. | 


Friends 4 Frllou-Sahjecls 


HE popular alarm that has been 
rung on your ſide the Channel has 
filled this kingdom with apprehenſions 
equally ſerious and well founded. 
Men, judging of the future by the paſt, 
are terrified leſt a continuance of the ſame 

confined ſyſtem of Scottiſh policy, which 
has occaſioned the ſolemnity of your pre- 
ſent F requiſition, may, by 
preventing 


| 
| 
| 
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preventing its effect, induce an appeal to 
that authority, which (deriving not its 


force from records or parchments) con- 


ducts us through the labyrinths of doubt 
and perplexity, to that ſtate either of ex- 


altation or depreſſion which Providence 


has provided for us. We are all con- 
vinced by fatal experience, how danger- 
ous it is to rouſe the indignation of a ge- 
nerous people !—how weak is that govern- 


ment which has not its baſis in the affec- 


tions of the ſubject? But ſill, tho' I con- 
feſs the conduct, which has been hitherto 


purſued towards you, gives ample room 
for every. unfavourdble ſarmiſe, yet I 


have ſtrong hopes that the eyes of his 
Majeſty are at length opened, and that he 
has already ſacrificed enough to his in- 
auſpicious predilection for that ſelfiſh peo- 
ple—and, I flatter myſelf, that the uſe 
of arms in the government of a free nation 
is now exploded—nor will the-King of 


Ireland aſſiſt a . power in their un- 


lawful 
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lawful attempts to ſubdue his dutiful ood 
loyal ſubjects. 


It is an obſervation of every traveller 
and hiſtorian, © That the kingdom of 
Ireland is bleſſed with a fertile ſoil, tem- 
perature of climate, an abundance of every 
_ neceſſary proviſion, and, together with 
every other requiſite towards an extenſive _ 
commerce, a greater number of commo- 
dious harbours than any other country of 
its extent in Europe and yet (they con- 
clude) their people are poor and miſerable, 
their garments ſquallid and filthy, and 
their habitation more adapted for the 
| ſhelter of their cattle than the reſidence of 
the human ſpecies.” ——This account 
muſt appear a ſtrange paradox to any per- 
ſon unacquainted with your country ; but 
to you the ſolution is obvious and eaſy— 
You have traced the effect, and find it to 
proceed from a cauſe which has an exif- 
tence with regard to you alone of all the 

nations 
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nations under heaven the deſpotic and 
arbitrary tyranny of a government whoſe 
intereſt it is to make you poor who ab- 

ſolutely are gainers by your loſs. This 
authority, on examination, you have diſ- 
covered to be founded in no one principle 
of juſtice, and diametrically oppoſite to 
that grand, invariable rule of natural ju- 
riſprudence, © That the intention of go- 
vernment is the advantage of the ſubject, 
not the aggrandizement of the governor,” 
Add yet, though your motives of reſent- . 
ment have been great and multiplied, you 
have applied to your lawful Sovereign 
(who, indeed, has too long taken part, 
with your adverſaries, in your oppreſſion) 
with all the duty and ſubmiſſion of loyal 
ſubjects; and, laying before him the cauſe 
of your complaint, you have requeſted - 
him to relieve you of your grievous bun- 
then: and, leſt, he ſhould, from appre- 
henſions of his own weakneſs, be induced 


to negle your cauſe, you have ſhe wn your- 
ſelves 
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gelbes ready to co-operate in anyendeavours. 
he may think it neceſſary to make for your 

advantage, with every means which God 
and Nature have Put into your hangs.” 


It is but natural that your preſent con- 


duct ſhould give riſe to many and various. : 


opinions ; that you ſhould become, in a 
great degree, the ſubjects of argument in 
this country; and that, while ſome brand 

you with the ſtigma of rebellion and trea- 
chery, others are inclined to give you 


cvery praiſe that awaits the hero and the 


patriot. By one party it is alleged, that 
your demand at the preſeat criſis is a 
breach of every rule of honour; and they 
give the opprobrious term of cowardice 
to the advantage you have taken over 
England at this period of her. weakneſs. 
and humiliation. On the contrary, 'it is 
argued, that the original claim of this 
country over yours was derived from your 
imbecility ; and that, as the firſt aggreſſor, 

5 | the 
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fore attempt a parallel, obſerve, that it 
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the has invited retaliation, —Some aver, 
that Ireland, by her own act, has made 


herſelf liable to the laws impoſed by this 


Legiſlature ; while others, who happen to 


have read your hiſtory, as poſitively deny 
the fact. Many pretend to conſtrue your 


long ſubmiſſion to her control a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of your conſent ; while 


others. contend that this has been a con- 
ſtrained acquieſcence—and thoſe who ar- 


gue againſt you, from the antient uſage 


and cuſtom of this kingdom, are an- 
ſwered that preſèription cannot alter the 
eternal laws of juſtice, nor precedent give 


to falſhood the complexion of truth. But 
the grand argument of both parties is the 


partial injury of ſome towns in England, 
on the one hand; the abſolute ruin of 


your country, on the other. 


ag 85 many Hiſrordans ſentiments 


how are we to determine ? I muſt, be- 


. 
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is an eſtabliſhed maxim of luer, and (what 


is more to my purpoſe) of reaſon, that 


one diſintereſted and intelligent evidence 
is of more credibility than numbers whoſe 


minds are clouded by ſelf-loye, or blinded 


by ignorance.— Now, it is certain, that 


thoſe people who take the liberty of re- 


viling you and your meaſures, are either 
thoſe whoſe intereſt it is that your op- 


preſſion ſhould continue or who, from 


their total ignorance of your miſery and 
diſtreſs, are inclined to believe your at- 

tempts to do yourſelves juſtice are more 
the effects of male volence towards this 


country (already humbled and depreſſed) ; 
than of your own real neceflities—— ._ 
while, on the contrary, every man who 


is acquainted with your miſery, and who 
has no intereſt in the event of the con- 
| teſt, is warm in your defence, and ex- 


claims, , with all the energy of truth, 


« that your ſufferings, though unmerited, 


are great that your conduct, though reſo- > 


lute and ſpirited, is yet loyal and neceſſary.” 
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For my part, the injurious accuſa- 


tion of cowardice and treachery ſeems 

to me very inapplicable to your preſent 
ſituation If you had ſeized the oppor- 
tunity which now offers itſelf to oppreſs 


your neighbour, and to wreſt from her 


any right which ſhe in herſelf enjoys, 


the charge might have ſome foundation--- 


but you do not wiſh to intrude on her ad- 


vantages; you only demand the free uſe 
of your own-: you are not armed to invade 


Her, but to defend your ſelves. - Vou have 
been informed by your repreſentatives in 


Parliament, that nothing but a free trade 
can ſave you from deſtruction; and you 


have in obedience to the prime law of 
nature, taken meaſures . for your own 
preſervation. 


In accuſing you of diſhonour, men ſeem 
to have forgotten, that honour, tho' be- 
tween private perſons it muſt ever ſway 
with irreſiſtable authority, can never be a 

| dbWriterion 
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criterion e the claims of contending 


nations. In private life, the misfortune 


of an individual hurts only himſelf; and it 
is his duty to ſacrifice even his life to his 
honour: but, to a nation, liberty and 


importance are not only as exiſtence to 
the human frame, but as reputation and 
virtue itſelf. To part with thoſe would 


be to deſerve to loſe them; and not to 


ſeek for them when loſt, would be to pre- 15 


fer diſgrace and infamy.—I ſhould be glad 
to aſk the men, who dwell on this argu- 
ment, which of them, calumniated by the 
malice of a villain, and compelled to retire 
at 'a diſtance from the contempt of his 
acquaintance, would not, if he ſhould 
find the character of his enemy diſcovered 
and made public, return among his friends, 


and, pointing out the fallacy of the charge 


he was condemned on, again demand their 
favour and ſociety. Is this conduct dif- 


| honourable ?—As much ſo as your efforts 


to regain that dignity and conſequence 
| | which 
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which you have hitherto been deprived 
of by the power of your neighbours. 


But, alas! the jarring pretenſions of 
ſeparate ſtates are not eaſily determined. 
| The orator, and the ſtateſman. come into 
[} the field armed with tropes and ſtatutes, 
! and, having exhauſted their quivers, they 
1 frequently leave to the rude logic of the 

| ſoldier and his bayonet, what the force 

of eloquence and learning has not been 
able to decide. 


"The eiter of theſe thoughts, avout 
=: |- ' to a diſtance where your poverty can never 
lf ſtare him in the face, nor your proſperity 
I; add to his intereſt, has no other motive 
| for his labours but juſtice and reaſon. - 

He commits you to the care of Frovi- 

dence—as your intentions are juſt, you 

will, no doubt, meet with his fayour; 
and hopes a glorious ſucceſs "OY crown 
yep": national requed..- 5 8 bk 8 | 
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